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rabble. When Eegnault de St.-Jean d'Angely brought
forward a motion prohibiting members of the Assembly
from attending the meetings of the districts, his
indignation betrayed how nearly he was touched by
the proposal. "I will wring tears of blood from you,"
he exclaimed, as he started from his place to oppose the
motion in the tribune.

Mirabeau's attitude at this time is probably to be
explained by the hope he had conceived of replacing
Bailly, the nominee of the electors, as Mayor of Paris.
Nothing, he assured La Marck, but his absence owing
to his father's death prevented him from being preferred
to Bailly on July 15, since he was better known and
better liked, and the matter had been decided by popular
acclamation. It is obvious how valuable such a position
would have been to him. All that his ambition aimed
at would be comparatively easy and attainable if he
were the chief magistrate of Paris, the chosen ruler of
the democracy of the capital. Then he would be a
power whom the ministers would be eager to conciliate,
with whom the Court would be glad to conclude an
alliance on his own terms, from whom Lafayette could
no longer hold aloof in Grandisonian self-conceit. But
more, much more than all this, he would be brought
into direct relations with the king. If only he could
bring Lewis XVI. under the charm of his personal
influence, what a future lay before him ! He did not
wish to play the part of StrafFord, for he cared even
more for liberty than for good administration. Differing
most from his father and the physiocrats in this dislike
of arbitrary government, he did not believe in the
regeneration of a country by benevolent despotism.